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and              the wcll-knov;n French painter of

Jaquerf wa^ the last of the original French colonj.

Babc-cek, an American painter, had                    for

He         one of                      who

by time and         come to           that the

world was ail wrong. He            always went out of his

door, and if ever he emerged from the front it

is the         of night.   He had sat at the feet of Millet

had a portfolio of twenty or thirty drawings that

the great artist had thrown away.   He told me with

Joy that Millet would crumple up his self-condemned

throw it into a box behind the stove.   Every

in a while Babcock would fish out one and open

it up, Millet yelling at him all the time.    Nothing

daunted, he would retreat like a dog with a bone.

Even the garbage can is not sacred to some people*

In Boston, Millet has been overrated (W. M. Hunt
did it). Once lie sold a picture for two thousand francs,
the highest price lie had received up to that time. He
was most human and, like all artists, optimistic, so he
immediately hked a professor to come out from Paris
and tutor Ms children, and hired saddle horses for them
to ride upon in the park. Of course, this period of
affluence did not last, and when he died, at about fifty-
nine years of age* he was supposed to be a poor man,
cursed by fate; yet he had received an order from the
Pope and decorations from his own government. This
is not a case of neglected genius.

I was still under thirty when I met Mrs. Millet.
She immediately asked:

"You paint? Then might I, as an older woman,
give a bit of advice? Remember you run the risk of must be very careful in wandering over
Then at last the war of 1775 will come to an end."ee and a
